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THE FUTURE LIFE AND THE CONDITION OF 
MAN THEREIN.-IV. 

BY THE BIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 



II.— MAN'S CONDITION IN THE FUTURE LIFE. 

1L— Speculations on the Future of the Righteous and of the 
Unrighteous. 

Although Butler supplies important and fruitful suggestions 
on the condition of man in the future life, which I shall endeavor 
in some degree to unfold, the observations contained in these 
papers range over a tract lying beyond the field he opens. It 
may be fairly asked : Why enter upon a discussion so wide and 
difficult ? My answer shall be explicit, It is not for the satis- 
faction of speculative curiosity. It is because a portion of 
Divine truth, which even if secondary is essential, appears to be 
silently passing out of view, and because the danger of losing it 
ought at all costs to be averted, in the hope that even the feebler 
effort in a right direction will not be wholly frustrate, but may 
in some minds operate as a warning. 

There is surely a side of the Divine teaching set forth in the 
Scriptures which shows that the Christian dispensation, when it 
fails in its grand purpose of operating as savor of life unto 
life, will be a savor of death unto death; and this under no 
new or arbitrary rule, but under the law, wide as the universe, 
that guilt deepens according to the knowledge with which it is 
incurred. Therefore, the great Apostle of the grace of God sets 
before us this side of his teaching: " Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men." Menace as well as promise, menace 
for those whom promise could not melt or move, formed an es- 
sential part of the provision for working out the redemption of 
the world. And I ask myself the question, what place, in the 
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ordinary range of Christian teaching, is found for " the terrors 
of the Lord?" This instrument of persuasion, which St. Paul 
thought it needful to use with the Church in its stage of the first 
infancy and in an environment of weakness, is it used as boldly 
now when she is armed with eighteen centuries of experience, 
and when social and public power are still largely arrayed on her 
behalf ? If not, there is danger lest judgment, in a matter of 
great moment, should go against her by default. Now the New- 
tonian law, that action and reaction are equal, and in opposite 
directions, has its application also in the world of thought; and 
so often as we truly observe in that world abnormal excess or 
defect, it is salutary to inquire whether the excess is in any de- 
gree due to previous deficiencies, or the defect- to previous ex- 
cesses? It is in this spirit that I submit the present observations 
to review, and, if need be, to correction. If the " terrors of the 
Lord" had an essential place in the Apostolic system, they ought 
not to drop out of view in this or any later century, unless at the 
happy epoch when human thought and action shall present to 
the eye of the Judge of all nothing to which terror can attach. 

It is now time to carry our contemplation onwai*d from the 
picture presented by the teaching of the New Testament and the 
early Church to the later fashions and later systems ; the first 
supplying us with ideas which are few, simple, majestic, and on 
their human side circumscribed ; the second offering us a more 
copious presentation of deductions, and in our own time also of 
speculations travelling over far wider spaces — sometimes, perhaps, 
gratuitous or fanciful, sometimes repulsive, and even irreverent. 
Is this enlargement of the repertoire of theological discussion an 
acquisition of solid and firm-set territory, and does it represent 
a real addition to our wealth in objects of faith ? Shall we do 
well to cherish for our own minds, and to promote in others, the 
hardening of these ideas and speculations, or of any selected from 
among them, or shall we rather recommend and cultivate, after 
a fashion now antiquated, a spirit of abstention and reserve ? 

I shall offer one general remark which appears to me to be of 
weight. There are two compartments, so to speak, in the vast 
regions spread out before us, which appertain to the future of 
the righteous and the unrighteous, respectively. With regard to 
the first, men have been content to leave it in the main much as 
they received from our Lord and the Apostles, and have respected 
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the declaration that " eye hath not seen nor ear heard." But 
there has been an activity certainly remarkable, perhaps in part 
feverish and morbid, in exploring the domos Ditis vacuas et 
inania regna, and where the New Testament was sparing or 
silent, it has been bold, eager, and even dogmatic. This thirst 
for information on punishments — as to their nature, the classes 
who are to undergo them, and their duration— does not seem to be 
founded on the persuasion that there is our home and that, as if 
it were an earthly home, we desire to know all we can about it. 
Anxiety has taken the same direction in dogmatic and in anti- 
dogmatic times, but for different reasons. It is not now sought 
to alarm men by magnifying the power of God and by exhibiting 
the strictness and severity of the law of righteousness. The 
anxiety now is to throw these subjects into the shade, lest the 
fastidiousness of human judgment and feeling should be so 
offended as to rise in rebellion against God for His harshness and 
austerity. That this motive is entertained in good faith, need 
not be doubted. But the result in practice is that we call the 
Almighty to account and undertake, on the foundation of our 
own judgment, to determine what He can or cannot do because 
we have concluded that He ought or ought not. For those who 
reflect on what God is and what we are, it will be evident that 
this is, to say the least, most dangerous ground. And proposi- 
tions growing out of our own unwarranted assumptions are 
tendered to us for acceptance with a confidence which ought only 
to be felt when our reason is acting within its own province and 
the measure of our own powers. 

A special temptation to this abusive course has been placed in 
our way by lofty assumptions habitually made on behalf of the 
doctrine of natural immortality, and by the presentation of that 
doctrine in what I will term a doubly aggravated form. Of ne- 
cessity and by itself it obtrudes this change upon the conditions 
of thought; that whereas, before the acceptance of natural immor- 
tality as a tenet of religion, the future state of the righteous was 
the grand basis of affirmation touching the world to come, it de- 
fined the existence of all human beings in the future world as co- 
extensive in duration ; indeed, as apparently parallel in all points 
except the difference between suffering and enjoyment. But 
when the question of the future life of the non-Uhristian world 
was also dragged within the terms that the new covenant had 
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laid down, and when the destinies of all mankind from the very 
first were also included, it is plain that the subject underwent an 
enormous and, as I should urge, gratuitous extension. The 
other aggravation of the difficulties of the question is one which 
requires to be noticed at greater length. 

The word " eternal " is employed in the parable of the Last 
Judgment to describe the duration both of the rewards of the 
saved and the retribution of lost souls. The phrase used in the 
original is " aionios; " and this is applicable, according to the con- 
text, never to brief, but sometimes to terminable, and sometimes to 
interminable, periods. There is, however, another way of getting 
at the notion of eternity beyond the limits of fixed period; and 
this is to describe it by negation, as time without any time-limit, 
time without end. This was the conception which, more or less, 
from the first, and increasingly in the course of ages, took posses- 
sion of the Christian mind, and we commonly hear of the eternal 
punishment of the wicked in the literature of the Church. But, 
while the word "eternal " has remained in use, together with the 
exclusion as a general rule of a specific time limit, it has carried 
very different meanings. It depends upon numeration ; and 
numeration is a faculty possessed in enormously different degrees 
not only by the same human being at different stages of 
his life, but by the race at different stages of its development. I 
have heard a child count upwards " one, two, three, four, a 
hundred." His numeration was represented by the first four 
terms; the fifth expressed his conception of infinity, and infinity 
applied to time is eternity. He was not sensible of its faultiness: 
he knew nothing of the need to establish a defined agreement 
between phrase and fact. So it was with the primitive man, for 
whom arithmetic was " fiving,"* and was taught by the number 
of fingers on the hand. The needs of the world in its youth do 
not require the use of largely extended numeration.. When vast 
numbers have to be referred to, it is never for any of the ordinary 
uses of life, and the purpose is sufficiently served by citing the 
sand of the sea shore, or the stars of heaven. Very long ago I 
had occasion to discuss this subject in detail with reference to 
Homer's faculty of numeration. He never attempts to give the 
totals of the Acbaian and Trojan armies or even the total of the 
fleet. He derives assistance from the revolution of the seasons, 

* Odyss., IV. 
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and it appears that his idea of defined number comes to a stop 
with the days of the year. * 

Beyond doubt these ideas would gradually open out as time 
went on. But the Scriptures nowhere, I think, deal definitely 
with very large numbers. In the Apocalypse, the phrase "ten 
thousand times ten thousand" is plainly figurative, and the total 
it expresses would seem in modern numeration small. We have 
now by slow degrees become familiar with hundreds and even thou- 
sands of millions, partly in connection with money, but much more 
largely in connection with astronomical computations. But 
there is a curious illustration of the mental capacity of the early 
Christians in this department of thought. The millenarian idea 
embraced an enormous multiplication of fruits and grains upon 
the renovated earth. Each corn sown produced 1,000 million 
pounds weight of corns. Bat this fell far behind the provision 
of wine as recorded by Papias. Bach vine will have ten thousand 
arms, each arm ten thousand boughs, each bough ten thousand 
branches, each branch ten thousand bunches of grapes, each 
bunch ten thousand berries, each berry yielding twenty thousand 
measures of wine. Thus, to express the total, the figure two has 
to be followed by twenty-four naughts, or the fourth power of a 
million doubled at the close. But the artificial nature of the pro- 
cess testifies to its entirely fanciful nature. Mathematical 
methods, however, have familiarized us up to a point altogether 
new, if not with the true idea of a boundless duration in its 
strictness, yet with a duration so far extended as to 
present to us an object alike vast and appalling in con- 
nection with pain, if not stupefying when put in con- 
nection even with enjoyment. And now, when every one 
is competent or accustomed to speculate upon anything, it is 
little or less surprising that the average human mind should in- 
stinctively recoil from opening out a volume which beats the roll 
of Jeremiah in the woefulness of its contents, and which the New 
Testament seems rather to aim at keeping closed. And as to the 
conception itself of immortality in eternity, where are we ? 
With all our labor to enlarge our conception relatively to its sub- 
ject it remains as small as ever. No addition adds to it, no 
subtraction reduces this eternity. In such imperfect vision of it 
as by the utmost effort we can entertain, it is so vast as to paral- 

* Studies on Homer, Tol. III., Chapter on Number. 
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yze, almost to crush, our feeble intellects. Their failure would 
be more keenly felt were we duly grounded in the habit of pon- 
dering the words we use, and measuring their true weight and 
force. I will give one final indication of the manner in which 
the human race has shrunk abashed for so long a time from the 
microscopic enlargement of this question. One of the mightiest 
intellects it has produced was that of Dante ; and, in the first 
division of his great work, he might seem almost to have been 
driven upon its detailed consideration. And yet he has avoided 
all attempts at such consideration. He uses the word " eternal " in 
the Inferno but twelve times (its derivatives making no sensible 
addition), and uses it almost exclusively as to the region, hardly 
ever in relation to a soul, always a simple epithet without expo- 
sition or illustration. From detail and development of duration 
he altogether abstains; and it is observable that in the Inferno 
of Dante there are no infants. But how large a space the ques- 
tion of man's condition in a future life occupies on the field of 
human interests cannot, I think, be more pointedly shown than 
by reference to a remarkable bibliography lately published which 
(terminating in the year 1878) contains the titles of over six 
thousand separate works.* 

It may be, and is even probable, that in the days when the 
utterance of belief was dominant and often arrogant, not only was 
the doctrine of eternal pains often publicly announced, but per- 
haps it may have been loaded with extravagant extensions, and with 
details sometimes unwarranted, sometimes even approaching to 
the loathsome. This fashion has continued within narrowing 
limits down to the present day, and two remarkable specimens 
are cited by Mr. Row,f which may be read with regret. But, be- 
fore considering excess in an opposite direction, it may be well to 
dwell for a moment on an extreme form of the provocation which 
has been given. I therefore copy out of the work of Mr. Alger \ 
an extract which he has drawn from the work of Mr. Trapp, an 
English clergyman : 

" Doomed to live death, and never to expire, 
In floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
The damned shall groan ; fire of all kinds and forms, 
In rain and hail, in hurricanes and storms : 

* " The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life," by Ezra Abbot, in Alger's 
" Critical History of the Doctrine." Tenth Edition, New \ork, 1878. 

t " fiHtture Retribution," by Rev. C. A. Row. London (Isbisters), 1887, page 16. 
t Alger, page 570. 
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Liquid and solid, livid, red, and pale, 

A naming mountain here, and there a flaming vale ; 

The liquid Are makes seas, the solid, shores ; 

Arched o'er with flames, the horrid concave roars. 

In bubbling eddies rolls the fiery tide, 

And sulphurous surges on each other ride ; 

The hollow windiDg vaults, and dens, and caves, 

Bellow like furnaces with flaming waves ; 

Pillars of flame in spiral volumes rise 

Like flaming snakes, and lick the infernal skies. 

Sulphur, the eternal fuel, unconsumed, 

"Vomits redounding smoke thick, unillumed." 

There is no small talent in the construction of these lines. 
But it is impossible to avoid seeing that, apart from all other 
questions, there creeps into this kind of literature a strong ele- 
ment of pure vulgarity. It will be a relief to turn from this 
unbridled effusion when we come to the temperate and care- 
ful statement of Dr. Pusey.* What would be the conclusion, I 
do not say of any zealous champion of orthodoxy, but of any cap- 
able and impartial observer competently acquainted with the 
Scriptures and the general conditions of Christianity, upon the 
question how far the present tone of the pulpit and of theologi- 
cal literature assigns to the penal element in the Providential and 
Christian system of the world an operative place. I say an oper- 
ative place, because among believers in the future state there are 
no denials of the abstract proposition that punishment awaits the 
wicked after death. But this proposition seems to be relegated 
at present to the far off corners of the Christian mind, and there 
to sleep in deep shadow, as a thing needless in this enlightened 
and progressive age. So far as my knowledge and experience go 
we are in danger of losing this subject out of sight and out of 
mind. I am not now speaking of everlasting punishments in 
particular, but of all and any punishment; and can it be right, can 
it be warrantable that the pulpit and the press should advisedly fall 
short of the standard established by the Holy Scriptures, and not 
less uniformly by the earliest and most artless period of hortatory 
Christian teaching ? Is it not altogether undeniable that these 
authorities did so handle the subject of this penal element, in the 
frequency of mention and in the manner of handling, that in their 
Christian system it had a place as truly operative, as clear, palpa- 
ble and impressive, as the more attractive doctrines of redeeming 

* "Whatis of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment," 1860. 
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love ? I sometimes fear that we have lived into a period of in- 
timidation in this great matter. That broad and simple 
promulgation of the new scheme which is known as the Sermon 
on the Mount was closed with the awful presentation of the house 
built upon the sand. But, as if men were now more easy to be 
persuaded and there was now no sand to build upon, Christian 
teachers seem largely to be possessed with an amiable fear lest 
the delicate ear in the Church and the still more critical eye in 
the closet should find its niceness repelled by any glimpse of 
hell, and to dwell exclusively on that grace and bounty, which, 
alas ! are as far as ever from being generally comprehended and 
appropriated. For, if I am right, the effects wrought by this 
intimidation, not indeed in the distinct consciousness, yet in the 
language of the great teaching organ, is not confined to popular 
exhortation, but even finds its way into deliberate and systematic 
exhibitions of thought. I must not withhold an example. Dr. 
Salmond, to whose work I have already presumed to refer with 
honor, dismisses the theory of universalism with decision, and 
that of conditionalism almost with severity, does not shrink 
from showing that man determines his own immortality for weal 
or for woe, and determines it finally not for weal only but for 
woe.* When, however, he comes to the closing summation of 
his teachings, he gives it in the following terms : 

" If there be at the decisive point of life, however late it may 
come, the tremulous inclination of the soul to God, the feeblest 
presence of that which makes for righteousness and faith in 
heathen or in Christian, it will be recognized of the Judge, and 
under the conditions of the uevv life, it will grow to more, in the 
power and in the blessedness of good."f 

Eeaders of more insight than myself may more fully grasp 
than I do the meaning of these words. If they signify that the 
determining conditions of a vital conformity to the will of God 
may subsist but yet may have escaped the human eye, and may 
receive their development iu a world where virtue or goodness 
shall expatiate freely and without its terrene obstructions, this, I 
apprehend, is the doctrine of Butler, to which I shall have occa- 
sion further to refer. But if it be signified that in every case 
where the process of destroying spiritual life, however far ad- 

*"Doctrine of Immortality," Book VI , Chap. IV. 
t Ibid., page 672. 
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vanced, and with however absolute a command of evil over con- 
duct, and however fixed the mental habits may have become, is 
not yet absolutely completed, with every spark of true life ex- 
tinct, the remaining sparks shall grow into a new vitality, 
then it might be difficult to comprehend why Dives was 
not with Lazarus in Abraham's bosom ; still more difficult to re- 
press the fear that doctrine hung upon this pivot would empty 
Evangelical threatenings of their force, would sorely hinder the 
rescuing of souls and would, as Origen feared with regard to his 
own speculations, be perilous to the common weal. Ought we 
not in reason to take a distinction between a vital warmth which 
is ascending, and one which is sinking into the abyss ? In our 
common experience the candle is not relumed from the dying 
spark upon the wick ; and the movement of death has oftentimes 
conclusively set in while its mechanical completion is still de- 
layed ; nor can any doctrine be more at variance with reason than 
that which teaches that no process is determined until it has 
been closed. 

We seem now to have arrived at the juncture proper for ap- 
proaching the most practical side of this question ; the side at 
which we are to consider how our own ideas may most rationally 
and most dutifully be adjusted. And I wish frankly to express 
my consciousness that, while I labor to bring difficulties 
into vi3w, I have no grand solutions of the kinds now in 
vogue to offer; that I must be more forward in recommending 
the abandonment than the adoption of ideas; that my prescrip- 
tions lie on the lines of reserve, abstention and thereby of escape 
from extremes and exaggerations. And this I set about with full 
cognizance of the fact that no mode of treatment can be more 
chilling and repellent to the general reader. 

Let me now consider and represent with as much accuracy 
as I may the principal forms of eschatological opinion which 
at the present day actively compete for the assent of believers 
in Christianity. They are, I believe, three in number, and 
none of them, so far as I am able to judge, corresponds with the 
sense of the early Christian Church ; while one at least not only 
departs from it, but seems to strike at the root principles of Chris- 
tian philosophy as they are conceived by Butler. 

There has never been any period or condition of the Church 
in which Christian thought did not associate the future condition 
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of wicked men with suffering. With this suffering there was 
associated no doctrine or prospect of relief, by a preponderance of 
writers so enormous as to leave outside their baud no more than 
a remnant hardly appreciable or visible. It is common to use the 
phrase " aionian " or " eternal" as to this suffering, but the idea 
had not been elaborately formulated, and the word conveyed the 
sense of a term indefinite rather than of one properly infinite. 
Modern usage and experience have effected a great practical 
change in the sense we attach to the term "eternal" , and this 
change in the basis has made a profound change also in the 
doctrine, combined as it has been not only with the tacit but 
general adoption of the doctrine of natural immortality, but with 
the obtrusion of this philosophical opinion upon the Christian 
religion as being, in the view of many, an article of faith. Such, 
indeed, is the popular idea which now takes it for certain as an 
article of faith — first, that the wicked will have an endless exist- 
ence, and, secondly, that that endless existence will be an existence 
of endless torment. The change seems due to two causes : 1. the 
adoption from philosophy into theology of the notion of natural 
immortality ; 2. the formulation and distension of the idea of 
eternity. Let us bear these things in mind while proceeding to 
bring into near view the prevailing schemes of modern thought 
on this great subject. 

The opinion traditionally established respecting eternal pun- 
ishment has not had in the present generation any more learned 
or more temperate advocate than Dr. Pusey,* who also derived 
advantage from the highflown and unmeasured language of the 
work on " Eternal Life " which he opposed. He does not, I 
think, enter upon the question of natural immortality, nor upon 
the gradual unlocking or unfolding of the signification of 
the word " eternal " ; nor supply a strictly definite answer to the 
question which is propounded by the title of his work. But he 
contests the propositions which I have cited from various writers 
as to the absence of a strict doctrine of eternal punishment before 
the time of Origen. He looks upon Origenism as an isolated 
fact ; does not admit that it was largely or weightily supported, 
and conceives that it was condemned by the entire Church, 
through the medium of several local councils taken together ; 
apparently proceeding upon the maxim that a combination of 

* " What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment" London and Oxford, 1880. 
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local councils not contradicted by other councils amounts to an 
universal acceptance and binds the entire Church. 

He conceives that Origenism was unnecessarily brought up in 
the Fifth General Council, through the gratuitous desire of Jus- 
tinian to meddle in controverted theology.* He makes but a 
limited admission even in the case of St. Gregory of Nyssa's en- 
tertaining some ideas that leaned in the direction of Origen. 
He says, however, after describing the final hell, that " no one 
who can love would be there. "\ He commends (apparently) the 
language of Cardinal Newman : " What we cannot accept ... is 
. . . that man's probation for his eternal destiny . . . continues 
after this life."| And he appears to sum up his judgment on 
'the whole matter in a question evidently involving an affirmation : 
" How do we know that Almighty God has cast into hell a single 
soul, of which He does not know, in His absolute knowledge, that 
under any circumstances it would continue to resist the law, and 
reject the love, of God."§ And he adds with tender feeling 
and wise judgment: "He can reconcile His own attributes, if we 
abide His time" ; thus evidently implying that there is somewhat 
of unsolved difficulty in the scheme of ideas which he has been 
expounding. In 1728, Dr. Thomas Burnett published his "De 
Statu Mortuorum ac Resurgentium Tractatus "; a work of great 
ability published in Latin by him in or before 1728, translated 
and so republished in English after his death in 1738. Dr. 
Thomas Burnett did not possess the wide learning of Dr. Pusey, 
but he had the advantage of producing his work as an historical 
treatise, exempt from all immediate concern with controversy. 

He propounds, without arguing it, the natural immortality of 
the soul dependentem quidem a Deo, sed vi et principiis suae 
naturae originariae. || His favorite statement is that the pains of 
the lost in the world to come are neither finite nor infinite, but in- 
definite.!" He claims mostly as not holding the unmitigated 
doctrine of eternal punishment or as treating leniently deviation 
from it, Justin Martyr, Tatian, Irenseus, Lactantius, the two 
Gregoriesof NyssaandNazianzum, Jerome, and even Augustine.** 
He cites the words of St. Jerome: Sciendum quod judicium 
Dei nonpossit scire liumana fragihtas, nee de pmnarum magni- 

* Pusey. page 133. ♦ Ibid., paee 4. t Ibid., pa«e 6. I Ibid , page 281. 
II " lie Statu Mortuorum ac Resurgentium Tractatus." London, Ed. 2, 1728, 
Chap. II. 

%Ibid., Chap. X., p. 301. ** Ibid., p. 302. 
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tudine atque mensura ferre sententiam qum Domini ad arbitrium 
derelictaest. He cites the phrase of St. Augustine for the milder 
teachers, " doctor es miser icordes." He laments the careless 
incompleteness which many allow themselves in the process of 
thinking. Few, he says, examine the things themselves ; 
they look only at the images of the things ; which in their very 
selves we shall see when God removes the veil, partim sub occasu 
hujus mundi, plenius autem infuturo.* He taunts the omnis- 
cience of large bodies of theologians ; that is to say, their 
ignorance of their ignorance. He recommends to teach the 
immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, re- 
ward and penalty according to works and characters in the future 
world, with the great conflagration and the return of the Kingdom 
of Christ. Beyond these limits let ns study mutual assistance 
and indulgence. No railing controversy upon matters quae nos 
plane et aperto doceri nolnit Deus in hoc statu. Intolerance in 
such a matter is the commission of a great offence in the act of 
correcting a small one. f 

Heappears, however, really to have practised within himself the 
abstinence which he recommends, and he adopts neither of the 
theories which have their own respective trains of adherents, 
those of universalism and conditional immortality. He severely, 
however, censures such persons as seem to gloat over pictures of 
the misery of the greater part of the human race, and thinks it 
does not well comport with the character of Deity to ascribe to 
God the formation of a scheme of things wherein so great a part 
of reasonable nature is entirely cast awayj. I cannot but look 
upon this treatise as a noteworthy fact in the history of declared 
opinions on this difficult subject. Tennyson has said that it is 
the best, or of the best, in our nature which anxiously desires 
the restitution of the lost. 

" The wish, that of the living whole, 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? "§ 

This great poet adds to his fine and singularly cultivated gen- 
ius a great philosophical insight with which the "fn Memoriam" is 

* "De Statu Mortuorum ac Resurgentium Tractates," London Ed. 2, 1728, Chap. 
II, page 310. „., 

f Ibid., pp. 810-4. t Ibid., p. 307. 
§ " In Memoriam," LV. 
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charged throughout. A declaration, then, of this kind, proceed- 
ing from such an authority, calls for close consideration. 

Justice to him requires that, in the first place, we should dis- 
miss the idea that the thing thus to be desired in compliance 
with the promptings of our better nature is the prolongation of 
wicked existence in conjunction with enjoyment. That dispen- 
sation which associates sin with suffering is a supreme law of the 
universe, and he that rebels against it rebels against the moral 
order. To reverse that order, to associate virtue permanently 
with pain, and wickedness with pleasure or joy, is to establish 
something worse than moral chaos ; it i3 to establish that which 
could only be established under the Zend, were Ahriman to con- 
quer and extinguish Ormuzd. 

Is then the desiderandum propounded to us somewhat of this 
fashion : That we should all long earnestly to see all evil wiped 
out from the universe ? I suppose there can be no one whose 
heart is without a chord responsive to this desire. But let us 
observe that it covers a great deal ; that it seems to carry us 
almost beyond our depth ; that hesitation and misgiving may 
naturally arise if we, so infinitesimally puny as we are, in the face 
of the Almighty Author, are invited to concentrate our thought 
and to consecrate largely our emotion, to this more than heroic 
remedy for the disease of all creation ; when, in the first place, 
the best exercise of all our powers is called for in the limitation 
and prevention of evil at our doors and within them, aye, in the 
very apple of our own eyes ; and when, secondly, we have no out- 
look into the universe at large, and no knowledge, except at one 
narrow and remote corner, of the conditions under which its im- 
mense machinery is arranged and governed. 

We seem to know, and £b hold with some firmness of grasp 
the knowledge, that the invasion and activity of sin are not lim- 
ited in their range to the race of Adam, or to beings who wear 
the human form. Unhappily, even in the lower orders of crea- 
tion we perceive what, if it does not fully accomplish the idea of 
sin, seems to correspond under the conditions of a lower nature 
with what would be sin in a higher one. If we admit the author- 
ity of Holy Scripture, we are at once supplied with a cloud of tes- 
timonies to the destructive energy of him, or them, whose name is 
Legion. The temperance of the Christian Church has not laid upon 
the individual conscience the obligation, as we believe in God so 
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also to believe ia the existence of God's great adversary. But I 
presume that most Christians, who watch with any care their own 
mental and inward experience, are but too well convinced that 
they have to do with "principalities and powers, the rulers of the 
darkness of this world " *; that they are beset by a great personal 
scheme of evil agency, under which method and vigilance, em- 
ploying whatever bad means, or even good, will serve their pur- 
pose, are raised in their work of seduction and ruin to what seems 
a terrible perfection. Now I must suppose that the words of Ten- 
nyson advisedly extend to the reclamation of these unhappy beings. 
I do not say that their pre-eminence in evil gives them a prefera- 
ble claim to deliverance, but that what we are bound by the law 
of our nature to desire for our own race we mast also desire for 
all those invested with a like title to sympathy, as the intelligent, 
sinning, and suffering creatures of Almighty God. Yet, from the 
precipitancy, shallowness, and superficiality of thought, with 
which this most grave subject is often approached, it seems prob- 
able that many of those who have treated it have never faced its 
broader aspects, or taken any careful measure of the demands 
that reason inexorably binds up with the principles on which they 
found their argument. For meagre indeed would be the scheme 
of thought which, entertaining a keen sympathy for the fallen of 
our own flesh and blood, had no room to spare for others, and left 
to their fate all who beyond those narrow limits had fallen into 
the same calamity. 

The real question is not whether we should desire the recovery 
of lost souls, for which nature, as it is represented by Tennyson, 
cries out, but whether this should be the ruling or foremost idea 
with which we are habitually to contemplate the great subject 
of the final judgment. The difficulty is that it seems to be a 
taking into our own hands the tremendous question of the read- 
justment of a disordered world, with no knowledge except as to 
a very small part of the case, and without capacity, so far as our 
experience in matters of moral action and judgment teaches us, 
for the comprehension of the whole. Is there no preferable 
alternative ? Is it beyond a hope to find a form of thought 
which, without shutting the door on any of our sympathies, 
leaves to the Supreme Governor the ordering of His own govern- 
ment ? Those sympathies can require no apology, when we 

« Eph. VI., 12. 
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recollect how they swayed the soul of the Eedeemer as he re- 
flected on the calamities that the perverseness of sin was ahout to 
bring upon Jerusalem.* Bat have we no faith in His justice, in 
His goodness, in His power and will to harmonize the two ? 
Hare we ever taken measure of our own total incapacity to esti- 
mate moral actions with exactitude — an impotence so gross, 
that no prudent man will in cases of this kind ever form any 
beyond a provisional judgment on the deeds of our fellow-men ? 
The judge on the bench, if he be wise, will not hold it for certain 
that he himself stands better before God than the criminal in the 
dock. Let us remember that the rule for us is '* Judge not "; 
and we may be helped in the observance of this rule, by recollect- 
ing that there is One who judges, and who always judges right. 

It may be proper to offer a few words on the mode now gen- 
erally adopted of construing the word "death" in connection with 
the lot of the wicked in the future state. 

In the first place, we may observe that it does not cover the 
whole case : for other words, commonly signifying the termina- 
tion of an existence, are also employed in this connection; as, for 
example, when we are enjoined to fear Him, who is able to de- 
stroy both body and soul in hell. This double destruction is 
placed in contrast with a single destruction, that of the body, 
which is unquestionably absolute, and which therefore must, as 
it may be argued, have the same meaning. 

In the second place, it may be noticed that this method of 
Jiermeneusis is one never applied to human affairs, unless it be in 
a sense avowedly figurative, and in cases only such as imply a 
postponement, not a cancellation, of the final catastrophe. 

There is, thirdly, another incident of this method of interpreta- 
tion which appears to have received less attention than it deserves. 
It will not be denied that, in its primary meaning, "death" is a word 
that conveys a single idea. It means the conclusion of some exis- 
tence; it may be in whole or in part, but always something must 
conclude. It means no less than that one thing, and no more. 
But when we examine the peculiar process to which the word is 
submitted in connection with eschatology, we seem to find not 
only that the old idea of the word gives place to something new, 
but that an old idea which was single is succeeded by a new idea 
which is double. When the souls of the wicked are declared to 

»Lnke XIX., 41-4. 
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have destruction or death for their doom, the meaning, as is 
alleged, is not only that they will survive, and survive forever, 
but that they will survive under a double condition, first, that of 
continual persistence in wickedness, and secondly of a co-extensive, 
and also never-ending, immersion in suffering. There appears to 
be presented here a good deal of difficulty. If *we are told that 
life in like manner signifies in the future state both the goodness 
of the righteous and the enjoyment consequent upon that good- 
ness, I demur to the proposition. The life promised is union 
with God, which is union with goodness. Enjoyment may be its 
inseparable accident, but it is not the thing signified ; whereas, 
in the controversy concerning the wicked, everything is made 
and understood to turn upon their suffering, and the eternity of 
their vice is little heard of, and certainly is not the idea either 
primarily or prominently suggested to the mind.* 

We first become acquainted, not with aionios, but with aion, 
so far back as in Homer. It is used eight times in the " Iliad," 
and five in the " Odyssey"; most commonly it is the simple equiv- 
alent of the Latin vita, and the English "life," relative to a man. 
Occasionally it means the heart or flower of life : especially in the 
address of Andromache to the dead Hector :\ 

avep, an' aiwvos vios ayXso. 

Here the effect of an aiwvos is that Hector (who was un- 
doubtedly in his prime) is cut away not only from life, but from 
the flower of life. The clause in Psalm 102, 22, comes near it : 
" Take me not away in the midst of my days." We come next 
in classical Greek to the adjective aionios. But the Homeric use 
of the word shows vividly that the word is essentially relative 
rather than absolute. It is the aion of somebody or something ; 
not abstract, not an exact counterpart of mors or of the English 
" death." With lapse of time comes a modification of the sense; and 
the meanings are given for it, J lasting for an age, perpetual, ever- 
lasting, eternal. In the Nomoi of Plato, the Maker forms the 
human being to be avooXedpov. . . . aXX ovk aiwviov, 
ipvxrjv xai ffwfxa, Kaddnep 6i Kara rojxov ovtss deoi,\ 
where the distinction seems to be taken between survival and 
immortality ; our soul survives the death we know of, but death 

* Olahausen, " De significatione vocis J aor} in Libris N. T.," shows that it means 
not happiness but life; and observes: Vet borum notio rarissime multiplex est. 
t II., xxi> ., 725. } Liddeli & Scott, invoc. II Nomoi, p. 904. 
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never comes at all to the acknowledged gods, who have an inde- 
fectible existence. But I have not seen in classical Greek any 
use of either the adjective or the substantive for eternity in the 
abstract, if we take the distinction between an expanse of time, 
to which no particular limit is attached, and a substantive 
eternity, consisting of time ceaselessly prolonged. Mr. De 
Quincey, who was both scholar and philosopher, has written a 
paper on this word, and he says, apparently with much truth : 
" The exact amount of the duration expressed by our ceon depends 
altogether upon the particular subject which yields the won." 
It is " the duration or cycle of existence which belongs to any 
object ... in right of its genus."* An approximate ren- 
dering of the word aionios is perhaps to be found in " life-long." 
If this be the sense of Scripture, then the phrase as used in the 
parable of Matthew xxv. simply throws us back upon the question, 
what is the ordained life of the soul ? Is it limited, or 
is it by its nature extended without end ? The adjective 
will lend itself either way. That to which it will not 
bend (unless its meaning have undergone some vital change 
in the Greek of the New Testament) is the idea of a period 
which is affected by any limit unless it be that of the ordained 
life of the subject immediately in question. Some change it 
certainly may have undergone : it would be hazardous on my 
part to define the amount. Schleutner discusses the word with 
care in his lexicon, but he can only say the meaning is to be 
gathered in each passage where it is used from the context, the 
intention of the writer, the things and persons placed before us. 
De Quincey conceives that an ambiguous term is purposely employed 
in Scripture in order to evade, f we may rather say to veil, the 
question. We have before ns this inevitable consideration : a 
punishment which was itself strictly comformable to the popular 
conception of eternity might have been set down in terms which 
would have precluded debate upon the meaning ; and a veiling or 
reserving, or what may be called an open phrase, has been judged 
more meet for the purpose with which the Gospel was written. 
Were the doctrine of natural immortality authoritatively declared 
in Scripture, then indeed the sense of the phrase would be one 
absolutely closed. 

• Hogg's " De Quincey and His Friends," pp. 308. 312. 
t Ibid., p. 3. 
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There are two theories, which principally contest the field at 
the present day witn the widespread and once almost undisputed 
traditional theory. Of these that which is termed the doctrine 
of conditional immortality has perhaps the larger number of 
adherents, and seems to be the better entitled to claim kindred 
with the orthodox. It begins by renouncing the opinion of 
natural immortality, and takes firm ground when denying to it 
authority or countenance from the Holy Scriptures. On the 
other hand, it renounces the conception of an existence prolonged 
without limit in the endurance of torment. But it neither 
teaches, nor approximates to the notion of, an extinction immedi- 
ately consequent either upon death or upon the day of judgment. 
It does not attempt to find a particular limit for the ordained 
period of suffering ; but holds that it is limited by the nature of 
the subject to which it is applied, and that sin is a poison to 
which the vital forces of the soul must in the end give way by 
passing into sheer extinction. It protests against the current 
method of interpretation, which assigns to " death " in the Nevt 
Testament the meaning not of a cessation of existence, but of 
an existence prolonged without limit in a state of misery. And 
it insists upon recovering for the word that idea of a termination, 
which dwells in it as its central essence. Ethically, the destruc- 
tive nature of sin against God is taken as the basis of this 
scheme of ideas ; and it claims to work according to natural 
laws, in propounding, as the eventual solution of the problem, 
not suffering without any end for the wicked, but the extinction 
of their being at such time as the providence of God shall prescribe. 
For reasons which I have not been able to discover, this theory 
of Conditionalism (of which I am not recommending the accept- 
ance) is sometimes rejected by writers on the side of the traditional 
opinion with greater emphasis than the far more daring doctrine 
of Universalism. Yet it seems hardly conceivable that, if a 
theory so clean-cut had been the true mind of the revelation 
designed to teach and to restore mankind, its discovery should 
have been withheld until so late a period in the history of the 
Christian Church. 

The speculation of Origen in favor of universal restoration, 
apparently intended by himself for the schools, has in our day 
been extensively revived coram populo. The revival may have 
been to a large extent vague and declamatory, or feeble, timid, 
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commonplace ; and it has exhibited but little evidence of mascu- 
line attempt to grapple with the full conditions of the formidable 
problem. Yet it presents to us considerable dangers by reason of 
the fact that it has enlisted, so to speak, a suborned witness on 
its behalf. That suborned witness is the world of to-day which, 
as against the unseen world, has acquired a vast increase of force 
from the increase of wealth and the multiplication of material 
and social enjoyments, unaccompanied by any countervailing 
stimulus to the life of faith, and also largely favored by the 
carnal spirit of division still largely prevalent among Christians. 

This theory, known by the name of Universalism, does not 
deny that punishment is due as an appropriate consequence to 
wrong-doing. It does not even define any particular measure of 
quantity, quality, or duration, as the limit of what justice will 
allow to be administered. And it concedes the proposition that 
penalty awaits the wicked after death. But it seems to view 
retribution rather as a sentence delivered, so to speak, from the 
bench, and administered ab extra, than as an inherent effect of a 
cause naturally producing it. So regarding the pains of the 
future, it proceeds to argue that an infinite debt cannot be con- 
tracted in a finite, and indeed a very narrowly bounded, time. It 
therefore protests against unlimited penal results from limited 
offences ; and propounds that when the debt is paid, the good- 
ness of God, finding the sole bar removed, will secure the uni- 
versal happiuess of mankind. And some at least have not failed 
to perceive that the premises of this argument are wider than its 
conclusion ; that, as Origen may have perceived, they include 
every creature lapsed from righteousness ; that " the devil and 
his angels " * in consequence have a certain prospect of escape 
from the lot prepared as the reward of their obstinate and ruinous 
misdoing. And, what may seem strange, it is included in the 
scheme of these reasoners that the future fate of fallen angels is 
disclosed in a revelation made to the children of men. 

Upon this scheme of Universalism or Restitutionism, although 
it be the speculation of a great man, I cannot but speak in 
terms of repugnance, on the following grounds. It pro- 
ceeds in utter contempt of the solemn declarations of our Lord, 
who has supplied us for our greater security with two declarations 
bearing on this subject that are surely of profound importance. 

Matthew XXV., «. 
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First, there is a form of sin which is called the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which clearly brings home to us that we have a real 
capacity of spiritual suicide. The quenching of the spirit,* the 
lying to the Holy Ghost, f which are so terrible, lead us up step by 
step to a yet more deadly condemnation. There is a sin that can- 
not be pardoned. This sin is formally described in each of the 
three synoptic Gospels, and plainly referred to by the fourth 
Evangelist, Saint John, when in his first epistle he declares that 
there is a sin unto death which he declines to include in the gen- 
eral rule of prayer for the pardon of sin. J The fullest of the 
three synoptical notices is that of St. Matthew § : "All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
And whosover speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall 
be forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come." The declaration is, as it were, cased in 
armor by being made to reach over our whole existence. That 
existence reaches over two worlds ; and forgiveness can never be, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.|| Even more 
stringent, if possible, is the second declaration : " Better had it 
been for that man if he had never been born."^] The theory be- 
fore us is neither more nor less than flat contradiction of a divine 
utterance clothed with peculiar solemnity. If our existence is 
measured out in simple duration and if the largest conceivable 
amount and highest quality of sin is only to be visited with a 
finite share of that duration beyond which lies a stretch of happy 
existence reaching into immeasurable distance, then, as the 
infinite exceeds the finite, the sinner who commits the sin is not a 
loser but a great gainer by coming into the sphere of living 
entities. To presume upon over-riding the express declarations 
of the Lord Himself, delivered upon His own authority, is surely 
to break up revealed religion in its very groundwork, and to 
substitute for it a flimsy speculation, spun like the spider's web 
by the private spirit, and about as little capable as that web of 
bearing the strain by which the false is to be severed from the 
true. 

It is not surprising to find that those who prefer their own 

* I. Thess. V.. 19. t Acts V., 3. J I. John V ., 16. 

I Matt. XII.. 31. 2; Mark III.. 28; Luke XII 10. 

II Matt. X., 28. 1 Matt. XXVI., 24; Mark XIV., 21. 
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fancies to the solemn declarations of the Lord, should also prefer 
them to the lessons of life and fact, and to all true and searching 
philosophy of human nature. If there be one fact more largely 
and solidly established by experience than any other, it is, apart 
from all controversy as to the relative weight of environment and 
endowment, that conduct is the instrument by which character is 
formed, and that habit systematically pursued tends to harden 
into fixity. This is testified by what is so often said in the case 
of new ideas and methods, that it is idle to teach such things to 
the old, and that real progress is only to be made by impressing 
them upon the elastic and malleable minds of a new generation. 
The settled laws of our nature are the corner stones of our educa- 
tion, as well as the landmarks of our Creator's will concerning us; 
from them we are enabled to comprehend the dispensation under 
which we live, and to turn it to account. But here there has 
arisen a tribe, it might perhaps be said, of philosophasters, who 
tell us that the experience of mankind tested through so many 
generations is illusion, and that its lessons are henceforth to be 
read backwards. They rely upon the guidance of an inner sense 
vouchsafed to them after it has been withheld from all their fellow 
creatures, for even the heathen mind in the extremities of its be- 
wilderment and need did not catch at a straw as if it were a prop, 
nor practise upon itself under the notion of a supreme enlighten- 
ment a superlative trick of self-delusion. I do not deny that 
there are those who, having appointed themselves to the benevo- 
lent labor of reforming the universe, may, in the pursuit of their 
aim, attain even to this height of mental excess, but I hold that, 
in destroying the foundations of our belief in the observed facts 
of human nature, they are destroying the foundations of every 
other belief, their own favorite scheme included. 

But further. Such mental freaks cannot be indulged with- 
out producing wider consequences than any that their authors 
have intended. These inventors are revolutionists not only as 
towards the dispensation we live under, but as towards human 
nature itself, and all the modes in which it is rationally impelled 
to action, or guided in pursuing it. It is remarkable that this 
scheme is not commonly a plan for the reformation of character, 
with the cessation of penalty as a natural consequence ; but 
rather a repeal of penalty, with reformation of character playing 
an altogether secondary part : at the very best a reformation 
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brought about arbitrarily, and in defiance of all known laws. 
And those stern denunciations of Holy Scripture, which on a 
long course of trial have been found none too strong for their 
purpose,. it is deliberately sought to relax, by promising to every 
sinner of whatever inveteracy, audacity, and hardness, an end- 
less period of immunity from suffering ; after a period spent in 
it, which they have no means of defining, and which every 
offender is therefore left to retrench at his own pleasure, on his 
own behalf. What is this but to emasculate all the sanctions of 
religion, and to give wickedness, already under too feeble restraint, 
a new range of license ? 

The appeal to Scripture in support of these ideas is so slen- 
derly sustained as to suggest that it is made in order to supply 
the weaker brethren with a handful of material such as may suf- 
fice to suppress lingering scruples. There is, as we know, to be 
a regeneration, a restitution of all things: harmony will every- 
where prevail, wickedness will disappear from view. Christ 
must reign till he hath put all things under his feet, and when 
all things are thus subdued then God shall be all in all.* But 
they received the answer from one quarter that sin will be effect- 
ually put away by being reduced to impotence; and from another 
school of thought, not perhaps wholly out of sympathy with 
theirs, they are reminded that their method is yet more conclu- 
sively to dispose of sin by annihilation. 

Upon this scheme I cannot stop short of owning the impres- 
sion it makes on my mind to be this. Failing to take heed that 
the entire dealings with impenitent sinners have only in a very 
small degree been disclosed to us, and impatient of this vacuum 
which they think they have detected in the Divine Revelation, 
they undertake to fill the gap by going outside it altogether, and 
what is really neither more nor less than constructing a revela- 
tion for themselves. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

(To be Continued.) 
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